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OLDLAND MILL AND MUSEUM, KEYMER, HASSOCKS. 


This old windmill was acquired for the Trust in 1927 to 
be preserved as a memorial of the past, as mills are rapidly 
disappearing. Storms have destroyed many of them and 
neglect still more ; owing to their being no longer ‘ business 
propositions ’ their upkeep has been an expense not justified 
by the use of them. Corn is grown on a very limited scale 
and sea-borne flour has supplanted home-grown and home- 
ground corn. ‘These ‘ Landships’ are very picturesque and 
striking objects, crowning some hill and sending forth a silent 
appeal to the archzologist, to the artist and to the poet. 
Some, also, are of historical interest in battles of bygone 
days ; viewpoints of generals ; refuge for vanquished. 

The Domesday Book mentions 163 mills in Sussex; but 
these are not windmills, but either watermills or those worked 
by cattle. There is no known record of windmills in England 
before the middle of the twelfth century. Oldland Mill is a 
‘ Peg-and-Post ’ mill, one of the earliest types ; the ‘ Bonnet 
Mill’ in which only the cap moves by the automatic 
mechanism of the fan is a later development ; and the latest 
is the ‘ Tower Mill,’ built of stone or brick. 

Oldland Mill, probably, occupies the site of a much earlier 
mill. There is evidence of its being im sttw for more than two 
and a half centuries, and the huge oak kingpost is of this 
early date. It must have been the bole of a forest giant, one 
of the great ‘kings’ of the woods, for which Sussex was 
famed. 

In the house beneath the mill, which is usually round, but 
here is octagonal in form, is a collection of farm implements, 
utensils, &c. It is entered by two steps, as the original 
was an open trestle mill, but when it was decided to cover in 
the lower pari of the structure, the plat was dug out to form 
a store for corn, &c. 


There are many objects of interest : two old Sussex ploughs, 
one with wheels the other with feet ; an 18th century cradle 
churn ; ox yoke, also shoes and knives for shoeing oxen ; 
shepherds’ crooks ; old horse shoes; sheep bells; fox trap 
(big clamp) ; cradle bed-warmer ; tinder boxes; rush-light 
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holders; eel spear; ‘idle-back’ for tilting a big kettle ; 
fire dogs ; yoke for milkmaids ; old wagon lanthorns ; flail ; 
boot jack ; sheep shears, &c. 

The long beam at the steps leading to the upper storey, 
called the ‘tail-beam,’ is the lever by which a man under 
the yoke there could turn the body of the mill into the required 
position for the wind. The steps were raised by another 
lever, so that they might not touch the ground. 


FREDERICK HARRISON. 


HOW THE MILL WORKED. 
By FREDERICK MAIN TREGLOWN. 

Originally the four sweeps were provided with sail canvas, 
hence called ‘sails’; the slats (shutters), like Venetian 
blinds, were a later invention of Sir William Cubitt, circa 
1805. The foundations of the two ‘ whips’ (backbones of 
the sails) so called, doubtless, because of their outward curve 
away from the body of the mill. Each sweep is 35 feet in 
length and is secured to the mainshaft, or wind-shaft, at 
right angles by a canister (a double box-shaped casting) into 
which are secured pinch-bolts to hold the whips firmly. Cross- 
bars are fitted into the whip at about one-sixth of its length 
from the main-shaft to their extremities. These cross-bars, 
now fitted with slats, are not all set at the same angle, but 
vary from 18 degrees at the first to 7 degrees at the outer 
end. This arrangement is made owing to the increasing wind- 
velocity towards the outer end of the sails. 

The elliptical springs on the whips keep the slats shut to 
catch the wind ; but as its velocity increases, it tends to open 
the slats against the action of the springs, so decreasing the 
amount of area presented to the wind, and preventing the 
sails from revolving too fast. The most efficient speed for 
the sails was 2.6 times the velocity of the wind. About 
one-horse power was developed per 13 feet per second of 
wind-speed. The maximum safe horse-power of the mill was 
therefore nominally 7}. h.p. A maximum of 40 miles per hour 
of wind velocity could be used, owing to this clever sail control. 

The main driving shaft in this mill differs from most post- 
mills in its carrying two crown wheels instead of only one, and 
back-gearing for the second mill-stones. This great shaft was 
originally of wood, bound with iron hoops in order to cut 
down overhead weight as much as possible. It will be seen 
that the present shaft is of solid iron and of great weight. 
This shaft carries the ‘ wallowers’ (driving-gear) and break- 
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SECTION OF PEG-POST MILI, (OLDLAND). 


























Frederick M. Treglown, 


1. Canister. 13. Apple-wood 23-23a. Inner and 
2. Windshaft. Teeth. Outer Bolter Chutes 
3. Main-bearings. 14. Hoops. 24. Bins. 
4. Wallowers. 15. Upper Millstone. 25. Peg. 
5. Whips. 16. Nether Millstone. 26. Cap. 
6. Stone Pinions. 17. Nether Adjusting 27. Post. 
7. Brake. Gear. 28. Journal. 
8. Main Hoppers. 18. Bolter. 29. Tongue. 
9. Sack-lifting 19. Bolter-Drive- 30. Steps. 
Drum. Pulley. 31. Struts. 
10. Damsels. 20. Main Chutes. 32. Cross-bars. 
ll. Shoe. 21. Governor. 33. Piers. 
12. Three-tooth 22. Aux. Chute. 


Cams. 
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wheel. These gears are meshed into two small pinions 
(smaller stone wheels). The gear ratio is about 8 to I, so 
that the stones make eight revolutions to one of the wind- 
shaft. 

The nether grinding stone is securely fixed so as not to 
revolve, and upon it the upper stone rotated; both stones 
are encased in a wooden trough, called ‘tun,’ or ‘ hoop.’ 
The upper stone was driven by means of the vertical, or stone, 
shaft, which is mortised into an iron bar, secured in the centre 
of the upper stone. 

The ‘hopper’ is the funnel-shaped square box with an 
opening at the lower part for feeding the grain into the stones. 
Immediately beneath it is a narrow trough, called the 
‘damsel,’ which received the grain and conveyed it to the 
aperture in the centre of the upper stone, where it was fed for 
grinding. The ‘ damsel,’ or millstone feeder, is unfortunately 
no longer in place here. It was a clever device, which 
regulated the flow of grain from the hopper between the 
stones. It is a small tray on a spring, called the ‘ shoe,’ 
which was shaken rapidly by a revolving three-sided cam. If 
the damsel were to become fixed or choked the stones ground 
‘dry,’ and the heat produced by the friction would set the 
mill on fire. 

When the grain was ground sufficiently, it passed through 
the main chutes to the bins below. 

With asteady wind these stones would grind about 16 bushels 
of wheat for bread per hour; but some 6 cwt. of grist for 
cattle. There is a mechanical contrivance for adjusting the 
lower stone, raising it or lowering it, according to require- 
ments of fine or coarse flour, tested by the ‘ miller’s thumb.’ 

When the mill was worked in very calm weather, there was 
an engine in a shed nearby, which drove the stones by means 
of a band passed over the wheel to be seen outside. : 

By the separating and ‘ bolting’ process the ground corn 
from the stones contained three products :—flour, bran, and 
that which was neither, hence called ‘ middlings,’ which is 
the most nutritious of all. In this separating process the 
meal was made to run over the ‘ jumper’ or oscillating sieve, 
two or three decker, long and broad. A strong leather strap 
was attached to the foot of the sieve, and, as the shaft above 
revolved, a simple contrivance caused the sieve to jump. 

When the wheaten flour was released from the bin above 
the jumper, the process of separating commenced. ‘The upper 
wire mesh was coarse, separating the bran from the meal, 
which fell into a finer mesh, retaining middlings, and passing 
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the fine flour, which is refined by ‘ bolting.’ The bolter is 
a cylinder of very fine wire in which revolved a series of 
brushes that forced the flour through the mesh into a bin. 

Dressing the stones is the process of deepening the grooves 
slightly and roughing the surface by cutting thread-like 
grooves on it by means of a pick-bill (or fusil), fitted into a 
wooden handle. The two forms of these picks may be seen 
on the stand in the house below, one is pointed, the other is 
flat. 

The break-wheel drives Peak stones, and the tail wheel 
French Buhr stones. At times millers have used old 
tombstones for the purpose. 





THE SUSSEX MANORS OF FRANCIS CAREWE 
(Continued from p. 175). 
THE RENTS OF THE TENNTS OF PLOMPTON PEDINGHOO 
BEINGE ALL CUSTOMARY LONDES. 
John Owton holdeth three yards & one ferling of lande 
&* payeth yerely therefor — xli§ ii 
Thomas pekden in the right of Alyce his wyffe late the wyffe 
of henry pryor holdeth three yardes & a half of londe— 
fortye-fouer shillings & eight pence — — xliiij® viiit 
F.%. 
Adam Sele holdeth in the right of his wyff one yard of londe 
& in the right of John Crane two yardes, in the right of 
Thomas Crane two yardes & a half &* payeth for all the 


























same yearly ——-— - -— iii! ix8 viii 
Johiiie Thompsett wydowe holdeth one yarde —— xii§ viii? 
laurence Mighell one yarde ——-~-——-———__—— xii viii4 
Richard owton holdeth a cotage ae —— i4 
Johannes A Jamys holdeth thre cotages — — iiid 
Jeffrey Eightaker holdeth a cotage ——-_----_ i4 
laurence Mighell a ee ———__—_—_________ i 
Alyce Yonge oS dl ————$—__—__—_______—__ 4 
Adam Sele a a — id 
John Capell a — id 
Richard Shereffe ae einen, Fe 
SM OF THE SEYDE RENTES OF PEDINGHOE ————— ix!i xx4 


Which the bedell there doth gather and payeth every half- 
In pedinghoo be xiiij yardes & one ferlinge of londe beside 
cotages & every yarde land payeth yerely xii® viiit and 
every cotage i4 and so the bedell hath iiij4 for his 
collectyon of the seyde rente. 
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SM OF ALL THE SEYDE RENTES AS WELL OF THE FFEE FERME 
As OF THE RENTES OF ALL THE TENNTES OF PLOMPTON, 
PLOMPTON BOSCAGE AND PLOMPTON PEDINGHOO THE 
BEDELIL, FEES BEING TO THEYM ALLOWED 

Ix!i 714 ob, 

F.8. 

THE MANIR IN THE MANSYON THERE ys a hawle with 

OF BERCOMBE a Chymney newly buylded a lyttle parlour 

without a Chymney ij Chambers with 

Chymneys and divers other Chambers a Kitchyn a brewehouse 

and a bakehouse and the moste thereof covered with stone 

of horseham and the rest with Tyle. 

Item there ys a gatehouse other out houses for a Stabult 
& a StaH and there ys one barne and one house newely 
buylded for A pygeon house. 

In the curtilage garden & orchard is* cont. by est. -— ili acr. 

Item there ys one pcell of busshy & wood grounds adjoining 
on the East & South ptes of the seyde mansyon house 


called Court grove ———-_—______ -——-— viacr. 
It. one Close adjoining on the Est syde of the owls Court grove 
called Rye croft or Rye close ——— ————— X act. 
Item one Close adjoyning to the same c illed the upper 
farneham ———_—-—— —- —_—— xv act. 
It. one Close called the opted | farne sh 4m — — XV acr. 
It. the netherfarneham Roubrethe now divided in two a 
a - —— xxi acr. di. 
It. one ibis lyeing on the E ist vere - ‘Nether farnehams 
called bertbrooks —-  — Villar. 
It. one Close of pasture adjoining to the great Ryver called 
the (xo name) ————_—-——— ————— xxvilij acr. 
It. two pcells of medowe called the oxen wishes —— xvi acr. 
It. one ffelde or close of pasture lying on the northe pt¢ of 
Oxenwishes called Horsthms (sic) ——--———-— xv acr. 
It. one lyttell medowe called land wyshe lyeing on the northe 
pte of horsehams —————_—— ——— lij acr. 


It. two lyttle medowes lyeing on ray South West pte of 
Landwyshe whereof one ys called Chalcroft & the other 





ys called pytchewell & cont. in both by est. ———— Iij ac. 

It. one felde of arable land called the Inner Dimstall —— x acr. 
It. one other felde of arable land called the nether Dimstall 
—_——_—— xix ac. 

It. one grove taken out of thes say de Wether Dimstalles ——-iacr. 
It. one croft called Benecroft - a Hy Ac. 
Little Chvtlende ——_——_____—__———— v Ac. 


>? ” ”> 


Kt. 45 - a the great Chyllande ————_——_—- — x ac. 
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It. one croft called Pounders viac. 
one felde ,, Spellande Xvi ac. 

so eae os ,,  Westlande —— xviii acr. 
5» » Close of Rough grounte and wood called Stycke 
pytte ————_—___—_—— —— XX act. 

It. fouer Closes called the conghonow es —_——_—_ x x xij acr. 


,, one medowe lyeing beneth Bercombe Crosse called 
Bossewysh betweene a parcel of medowe of John 
hudson on the northe & the brook on the southe p® & a 
p°e!! of medowe of John Graveley on the west pt — v acr. 

It. in one ponde called Bardolffes pounde cont. Ponderwater 
and in Dryegrounde x acr. 





mw 

SM OF THE ACR TCC. iiii xix acres di 

F, 9. 

ALI, WHICH SEYDE mansion house & other housinge and all 
the sayde londes & medowes & pastures. And one lytile 
myll latein the tenure of John Erle.t except the fyshynge 
in sayde ponde called Bardolffs ponde were letten to ferme 
to Edwarde To haue & to holde from the ffeaste of Saynt 
Mighell tharchangell in the yere of our Lorde God 
MDLX. ————— ——. —— xij!i viis 

unto thende of xxi yeres paying therefor yerely ———— xiili iii4 

& the little myll ys letten by Indenture dated the xxiiij daye 
of June in the fourth & vth of King Philip & Quene Mary 
for xxi yeres from the feste of Michelmas next 
ensuing —————— vi vit 

Mem. There ys one pece waste frounde (sic) called ? Mirfeld 
whereof the tennts have used to sae common of pasture 
& the wood thereof was lately solde by the lorde & the 
same contayneth c.l acre 

It. there is one other part of wast ground called hanly the 
wood whereof was —* solde reserving cccc pollards 











and the same contayneth * * iii x ac. & the tenntes have 
used lykewyse to common a. 

It. there ys one other pece of waste grounde called whytehode 
where the tenntes have used lykewyse to common and 
the wood of the same was also lately solde & ytt 
containeth — 





Vi a. 
(To be continued). 

These words ave omitted in the following entries. 

200 fourscore nineteen acres and a half. 

Underlined in text. 

* Fourscore and ten acres. 


* 


#44 
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THE POOLE MEMORIAL IN DITCHLING CHURCH. 

Henry Poole died 28th March, 1580, and his Will (P.C.C. 
Arundel. 15) was proved in May, 1580. In it, he mentions 
his wife Margaret, and his sons John, Francis, Henry, George, 
William and Thomas. His wife Margaret was daughter of 
George Nevill, 3rd Lord Abergavenny by his wife Mary, 


MEMORIAL wm NORTH TRANSEPT~DITCHLING CHURCH 
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daughter of Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham (widow 
of John, son of Sir Thomas Cheyney, who was killed at 
Boulogne). Of the sons, Thomas, the eldest, married Elizabeth 
Wingfield, and died in 1609. A Brass in his memory was at 
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one time in Lambeth Church, but*has now disappeared. 
Another, Francis, married Anne Covert. And Henry was of 
Fisherton Anger, Wilts, and his will was proved in July, 1604 
(P.C.C. Harte 67). 
On the Tomb are three achievements : 
Nos. 1 and 3—Quarterly of four. 
1 & 4—Azure a lion rampant argent between eight 


fleurs-de-lis or. Poole 
2 & 3—Argent a chevron sable between three stags 
heads gules Bruerton 


No. 2—Quarterly of Eight. 
1—Gules on a saltire argent a rose gules 
Nevill of Raby 
2—Or fretty gules on a cantor per pale ermine and 


or a galley sable Nevill of Bulmer 
3—Gules on a fess between six crosslets or a 
crescent gules Beauchamp 
4—Barry of eight or and gules Fitz Alan, 


E. of Arundel 
5—Gules a lion rampant or armed and langued 


azure D’Albin, E. of Arundel 
6—Checky or and azure Warren 
7—Quarterly argent a bend sable and gules a 
fret or De Spencer 
8—Or three chevrons gules Clare 


FANE LAMBARDE. 





‘THE PLACE-NAMES OF SUSSEX.” 
CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 
(continued from p. 153). 
PART I, VOL. VI. 
p.22, s.2. Heysnorr. Add Esshiete, Essyete c. 1200, Harl 


1708 ff.109, 110 (M.S.H..). 
p.23, 5.2. Knapp Fm. Add Chneppa, Knappa c. 1200 Harl 
1708 ff. 109, 116 (M.S.H.). 
p-51, s.2. NorrH Marpen. Add Normerdon’ 1207 Cur. 
p.52, s.2. Lorpincron. Add Herdington’ 1196 P. 
p-53, s.. SINGLETON. Add Schengelton’ 1196 P. 
p.86, s.2. Easton Fm. Add Eston’ 1207 Cur. 


p.132,s.2. DuNnnurst. Add Dunhurst 1244 Liberate Rolls. 


PART II, VOL. VI. 
p.20r and p.xlvi, s.21. Somprinc. In his volume Studies on 
English Place-and Personal Names (pp.84-8), Professor 
Ekwall deals with the history of Sompting, Sunt Fm in 
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Shipley, Sunte House in Lindfield, in the light of further 
topographical information which the Survey was able to 
place at his disposal, largely through the kindness of Miss 
M.S. Holgate. Further topographical investigation showed 
that the element uniting these names was probably the 
presence of marshy land rather than anything in the nature 
of a hill. Sompting church is on a steep hill, but it is 
immediately above what must have been marshy land. 
Sunt Fm in Shipley lies between two streams, and the slight 
hill’ of which mention is made in PN Sx 201, is reported by 
the Vicar of Shipley to be land “as flat as a pancake.” 
Sunte House in Lindfield is on a hill, but the detailed 
topography as given to the Survey by Miss Holgate, shows 
that it is a water-logged hill. She writes ‘ The house stands 
at the end of a low ridge from which the ground slopes 
gently away on three sides. On the E. side the ground has 
been artificially levelled leaving a terrace on the east side 
of the house, with sloping banks on N. and S. leading to a 
large pond which lies across the eastern boundary of the 
garden. ‘The whole of this enclosed level is green and soft 
though this is a very dry season, and one gets the impression 
that the water has been pushed off into the pond. The 
house itself is very dry, but the surrounding meadows, 
especially on the north side, are full of springs, some of them 
full of iron. Water never alters in level in the well.’ The 
only other Sunt of which we know is Sunt Fm in Surrey, 
which lies on a feeder of the Eden. The common 
topographical element in these places would seem therefore 
to be something denoting marshy land, and Professor Ekwall 
suggests that we have here a lost OK word sum/(p)t, 
cognate with OHG sunft, ‘fen, marsh.’ It may be that 
this word has left a further trace in the common English 
word sump, hitherto supposed to be a continental loan 
word. An OE sumpit would become quite naturally sunt. 
For further details v. loc. cit. 

p.277, s.m. SLAUGHAM. Add TRUCKER’s Harcu (6’’) (1550 
Pat) Tregars Hatche (M.S.H.). 

p.305, s.”. BrERTH LANE. An additional form for this rarely 
recorded name is the Byrte 1575 Add 37688 (M.S.H.). 

p.336 .l. A further example of this alternative name is 
Britzlegh (1363 Add 20, 086) (M.S.H.). 

p.352, s.7. PRESS RipGE WARREN. A 13th cent. form 
presteberg (Lambeth MSS. 1212, f.93), with marginal note 
in another hand, prestebrigge, makes it clear that this 
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name was originally Preosta beorg, ‘ Priests’ hill.’ For such 
a development cf. Weybridge (PN BedsHu 232) and 
Rumbridge (PN Sx 88). (M.S.H.). 

p.51I, s.2. CLEEVE Axe. A late trace of this word exe is 
to be found in a place called Eaxe Lands in Peasmarsh in 
a map of 1710, now in Rye Museum (M.S.H.). 

p.600, s.7. SINGLETON. For ‘ 52’ read ‘ 53.’ 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 185). 


With the kind permission of the previous Rector of St. Giles 
in the Fields, London, I transcribed voluntarily all the 
Marriages, June, 1561, to June, 1650, and also examined the 
matriage register 1650 to 1754, when I came across the 
following specific references to Sussex. 

The present Rector has very kindly allowed me to examine 
the marriage register 1754-1837, so that the extracts therefore 
cover I561I to 1837. 

St. GILES IN THE FIELDS, 1561-1837. 

1654—Nov.2. ffrauncis Lyndley of this parish, gent. & 
Joane Blund of Brambletye in the parrishe of Greensted 
in Sussex had theire intencon of marriage entred the 
11th. were thrice published & had a Cert. the second 
of November next following. 

1679—Nov. 27. S* Thomas Pelham of Laughton in 
Sussex Knt. & Elizabeth Jones dau. of St William Jones 
Knt. of St. Giles in the fields. (lic... 

1681—May 19. Robert Heath de Lewis in Sussex & 
Frances Byne de Rowdel in ye same county. £(lic.). 

1692—May 3. Henry Butcher of Findon in Sussex & 
Ann Sandham of Parham in the same county.  (lic.). 

1695-——May 28. George Gunter of Racton in Sussex, Gent. 
& Mrs. Elisabeth Sherrington of Ho (?) in County of 
Southampton.  (lic.). 

1713—Aug. 13. Thomas Medley Esq? of ffriston in 
Sussex & Annabella Dashwood of St. Giles in the ffeilds. 
(lic.). 

1718—May 1. Sir Humphre Haworth of Lewis in county 
of Radner (? Sussex) & Theodocia Lloyd of St. Andrew 
Holborn. (lic.). 

1722—Apr. 12. James Lance of Fishbourne in Sussex & 
Jane Trustin of this parish, by Mr. Riddle.  (lic.). 
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1722—Mch. 13. Francis Poole, Esq. & Frances Pelham 
in yeCo. of Sussex by the Lord Boishop of Chisester. (lic.). 
1725—Aug. 25. John Helderfield of Terrinston in 
Buckes. & Elisabeth Petty of Mayfield in Sussex by Mr. 
Tho: Riddle. (lic.). 
1726—Mch. 16. Sir John Shelley of Mitchell Grove in 
Sussex, Bart. & the Honble. Mrs. Margaret Pelham of 
St. Giles ye Fields by ye R4 J. Hargrave P: Westminster 
(lic.). 
1729—Oct. 29. Richard Hart of St. Dunstan & Lucie 
Hart of Uxfield in Sussex by Mr. Capper at Great 
Queen St. Chaple.  (lic.). 
1755—Feb. 15. Richard Turner of this parish & Charity 
Fuller of Uckfield, Sussex. (lic.). (a witness: John 
Fuller). 
1755—Dec. 17. John Haynes of this parish & Barbara 
Hards of Horsham, Sussex.  (lic.). 
1760—Dec. 25. John Holmes of Arundel, Sussex, & Mary 
Cripps of this parish. (lic.). 
1761—Oct. 26. William Greagsbey of Lamberhurst, 
Sussex, & Sarah Wakelin of this parish, (lic.), by Robt. 
Hunter, Minister of Lamberhurst. 
1764—Nov. 18. William Jupp of Wesborough, Sussex, 
& Judith Page (marks), both of this parish (by banns). 
(The record of banns describes only the bride as of this 
parish). 
*1775—Oct. 24. William Lovegrove of this parish, & 
Mary Willmott of Shoreham*.  (lic.). 
*1785—May 27. Nicholas Turner of this parish & Sarah 
Petto of Sutton*. (lic.). 
1787—Dec. 3. Thomas Kent of Cuckfield & Ann Hiscock 
of this parish.  (lic.). 
1792—Oct. 4. John Penfold of Steyning, Sussex, bach., 
& Charlotte Jane Brooks of this parish. (lic.). (a 
witness : T. Brooks). 
*1793—Dec. 14. John Wilson of Shoreham* & Ann 
Williams (marks) of this parish. (lic.). 
1797—June 10. The Rev. George Maximilian Bethune, 
Clerk, of Worth, Sussex, bach., & Anna Maria Ewart 
of this parish,spin. (lic.). (Witnesses: John Ewart, 
John Manship Ewart). 
799—May 13. John Carisbrook, Esqr. of Battle, 
Sussex, & Mary Ann Brooke (signs Marianne), spin. of 
this parish, minor, (lic. & consent of her father). 


* Nodetermining county recorded, and therefore included in caseSussex,. 
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1807—June 15. Abel Filder, bach. of East Bourn, 
Sussex, & Mary Ann Imlach, wid. of this parish, (lic. 
Bp. of London). 

1810—July 5. The Revd. John Rideout, widr., of 
Woodmancote, Sussex, & Frances Dring, wid. of this 
parish, (lic. Archbp. of Canterbury). (Witnesses : 
Harry Goring, William Groom). 

1812—July 19. John Pannell, widr. of Sth. Harting, 
Sussex, & Elizabeth Todman (marks), wid. of this 
parish, (lic. Archbp. of Canterbury). (2 witnesses : 
James Todman, Frances Todman). 

1814—Mch. 25. John Eaton, bach. of St. Clements, 
Hastings, Sussex, & Mary Ann Backham, spin. of this 
parish. (lic.). 

1817—May 13. Benjamin Waters, bach. of Warbleton, 
Sussex, & Frances Gorringe, spin. of this parish.  (lic.). 

1819—June 8. Nathanael Newnham, bach. of Pagham, 
Sussex, & Mary Cooke, spin. of this parish, (lic. Archbp. 
of Canterbury). (a witness: Anne Cooke). 

1822—Dec. 20. Henry Pemble, bach. of Salehurst, 
Sussex, & Alice Waghorn, spin. of this parish, (lic. Bp. 
of London). (a witness: John Waghorn). 

1824—Oct. 23. John Sandys Penfold, Esq. of this parish, 
bach. & Isabella Bridger of Old Shoreham, Sussex, 
spin., (lic. Bp. of London). 

1824—Dec. 8. Peter Jackson, widr. of this parish, & 
Catharine Ann Lyon, wid. of Brighthelmstone, Sussex, 
(lic. Archbp. of Canterbury). 

1825—Oct. 25. Henry Harms, bach. of Horsham, Sussex, 
& Frances Smart of this parish.  (lic.). 

1833—July 15. Thomas James of Winchilsea, Sussex, 
bach. & Emma Andrew of this parish, spin. (lic.). 

BuRIAL.—1679-80—Feb. 19. The Lady Ann Overton alias 
Countess of Sussex. 





THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF WEST 
TARRING. 
Communicated by REV. W. J. PRESSEY, M.A., F.S.A, 
(continued from p. 184). 
Fol. 21a. 


Nu Wardens chozy John West6 y¢ yoiiger & Roberd pers and 
there they Reseved yn the cherch box yn mony —— iiijl 
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The Reseyts 


It Reseuyd of Jefer master - —_——__—_—_—— iij8 iiij4 
It Reseuyd of pascal mony : —— viij® iij4 
It for Roud lyght mony : —_——_—— iiij§ j4 
It for zalery mony --———-_-- ————_—_—_——— viijé 


Sm xxiij§ viij4 
leyd outt 


It resewyd of thomas hamper —— — 1ij§ i1ij4 
It for Wachyng® of y® anneal & ffor skowryng of y® gret 
cansstyks ——-——_- — — xxi 

It for xxiij Ib & half of wex at vj4a Ib. - —_—_—_—— xj ix4 
It for y€ wex makyng ——— -—_—__—_—_— xix4 
It for ij belclypers makyng ——— ———- ——-—-—— x8 
It for ell of bocr6 ————_——________________— jij ob 
It for thred ———__—________- —-—— —---— ——_ jl 
It for a quer of whyt paper & for ob nals — 1134 
It for iij belrops mé cu —- - —- ————— ixd 
It for leyyng of y® stone yn to y¢ cher ‘ch ——— 11j4 
It for a nyron clamp to mend a bel wele — iij4 
It for ij bauderys makyng — vj! 
It for brd and drynke when bel « ‘ly P ars ware hangyd — vij§ iiija 
It for xiiij lb wex———-—_—_____-— ——___________—_—_ vij 
It for whytt lether — - : —— xxd 
It for y¢ makyng of y¢ torchys —- —_—-— xvj@ 
It for mett & drynke att y® vyzytasvone _ xd 
It for shryedyng of wod for y¢ cherch alle i1ij4 
It for makyng of a bawdrke - ——— —— ij4 
It for nals ————_—-—-—_—_—_ ——_—_—_—_—__—_—__ ob 

SM xxxix 
xvij? dyfi————_—_———____lxvj v4 


Fol. 22. 


Ano Dni M ¢éécé xliij 


New, wardens the xvij day off-Dectber Robert pers and Tomas 
shorte chosyn And ther they Reseuyd yn the cherche 
box at ther cmyng yn yh money —--————-_-_ ii! vs 

The Resets 

It for y¢ Rod lyght ———— ——————— iiij§ 

It for y® pascalle — - ————————— viij§ vij4 

It for Jefery master for y* lady days Rent —— 11} i1ij4 

It for Thomas Kilos detts ——-~ —_——— viij‘ 

It for mythemas Rentt of Jefary master —-———_—_— iij) iiij4 

It Reseuyd of thomas hampar for y¢ cherch land —— 1ij® i1ij4 

It Resevyd of ‘Thomas eae for a cowe ——-—_—___—_ x ij 


It for y® here of y* seyd cow for iiij yeres —-__—__—- viij® 
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It for a corlbe for y® cherch hous iij® iiij4 
It for xxiij lb wex® for y* Rod lyght xj§ vj 
It for ye makyng & mett & dryng* —— xxd 
It for y* a sourplys (sic) —— - xj® 
It for wachyng® y® sepullcer ————— vilj4 
It for swypwyng of y® cherch & for ne tyng® of y® grett 
canstyks —— xij 
It for makyng of iij bauderyx — — vj! 
It for y® cherch gatt makyng viij4 
It for y® yer & for a bord for y* seyd gatt ———— ij x4 
It for mendyng® of y® grett bell cleper vjo 
It for a bowchell of cols ij? 
It at y® vysytasyon for mett & drynke — xd 
It for a planke for y* toum ij§ 
It for y¢ yer worke & nals for y* tome - viij4 
It for makyng of y* tom & mett & drynk ———— —— iiij§ iiij4 
It mendyng of a glas wyndos ——__——_—__—__ ij 
It for makyng of ij belrops ————— vj 
It for mendyng of bauderyx ——-——— —— - 7" 
It for mendyng of y® grett bell clyper ——————————— 11 
It leyd outt of ye cherch box for y® clarks wagys —— vj§ viij4 
Fol. 22a. 


Nu churche Wardens Chose the xv ij day of desember Thomas 
fryman And Wyllya march and gave ther acountt & so 














Resevyd yn the cherch box ——--———— xlvj§ va 
Reseyts of y® chyrche 
It Resevyd of Jefary master for a yers Rentt ————— vj viij4 
It of thomas hamper —— —-- iij§ iiij4 
It for y¢ Roud lythe resevyd ———-——————_—_ ij 1114 
It of paskle mony Reseved ———----——-_——_ — viij§ viij4 
It of Wyllya Kents wydo resevyd half a gt o barlye 
It for xv bowsyls of malt of y* chyrchys —---——— x1ij$ ij4 
It Resevyd of Jefary master & of thomas young for y® ded 
lyght - — iij® iiij@ 
Reseuyd for the vanttage of ye Ayll ————_—— —— xx8 


Sm v!! iiij§ xj4 
Itm —————__—___—_——_—_——- liij iiij4 and iij bossyls 
of mallte 
iiij'i ixS x4 


Leyd owtte for y® cherch 
It ffor xxvj lb and a half wex att vj4 y¢ lb ——————- xij ij 
It for makyng of y* seyd wex met & drynke —~-—-———- xx 
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It for wachyng of y® sepullker viij4 
It for swpyng of y® chyrche : iiij@ 
It for skowryng of y® canstyx viij4 
It for brums j2 
It to a plumar for y® styple xvj 
It for makyng of y® pyx & y® cruattys xvjf 
It for y¢ ferst vysytasyon court for y¢ wardens & sydimen — ij® 
It for y® secotity for y* wardens & syd men —---———_ xij 
It for iij baudrykes nu mad xij4 
It for whytt lether - Xviij4 
It for a pys of uette lether — vj 
It for a pere of olld bouttys vj 
It for ij belrops makyng vj 
It for a twyst for y* west dore xd 
It for a lode of lyme vs 
It for baryng yn of y® seyd lym ij 
It for xv lodys erthe carying for y* hyauter —---——— xvj4 
It for ij lode of sand xvj 
It for Iohn sters wagys met & drynke vd 
It for y® masons wagys for y® hyautter xxj§ 
It for outher Reparasyons to y* seyd masone ——-—- —— iiij§ 
It for pyns & nals & thred ij? 
It for vj lb wex for y® dede lyght —— iij§ ij 
It for caryng of corne att harvyst xd 





It for a bowsyll of colls 
It for makyng of iij quarts & a half of malt at vij4 a 
quart ijS j2 
It for the Clepper makyng xx4 
Sume  iij!i vj xj 
Remeyns in y® box xxxvj§ vj4 








ij! 





























Fol. 23a. 
Nex Cherche wardyns Chosyn by y® paryche 
Willm marche & Ry¢d marche & the haue 
Resevyd in the box Xxxvj§ vj! 
Itm Resseyvyd of thomas Umffrey for the brekyng of the 
grownde In the chyrch vj§ viij4 
Itm Resseyvyd for Wast of the torchys ———————— xxvj! 
Itm Resseyvyd of Johne edwards to the reparyng of y® 
hyawt vj® viij® 
Itm Resseyvyd of ceyr Rychard xij 
Itm Resseyvyd of master West® : ilij4 
Itm Resseuyd of the paskyll money x8 ya 
Itm Resud of geffary master iij§ iiij¢ 


Itm Reseued for the Roudlythe iij® iiij4 
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Itm ghethered for the target iij® ij4 
Itm Reseved of Thomas hampar — iij® iiij4 
Itm Reseued of geffyry master —— i1j® iiij4 
Itm Reseued for the Vunttage of the Ayll —_————— lj v4 
and iij boss! and a half of malte that soosyne bowte of ous— 
nieces ilij§ yd 
Itm Reseued for broke seluer ——-———— 1s 
Resevyd of Roberd pers for iij q? of a lode of stone as doth 
a per bi y® countt — vs 
viij!! iiij§ 
Fol. 24. 
M4 Leyde owt to the joste vj i1ij4 
(NoTE.—The foregoing entry has been crossed through). 

Itm for heHyng of the gaue ——— xd 
Itm for nalls and broms —————--—— ij 
Itm for iij bokes ————— xd 
Itm for makyng of the wexte ~ vd 
Itm for haff a bossl of cholls j@ 
Itm for takyn oupe of a stone — — ij4 
Itm for makyng of the hyryn for the bellys ——_—— xij‘ 
Itm for mendyng of the belle worke xij? 
Itm for a bort and mendyng of the ghate vj 
Itm for iij quarters and a bossl of maute makyng ——— ij§ j4 
Itm for wachyng of the sepullker and swepyng® of the cherche 
and skoryng¢ of the canstyx ——-——-———— — xx@ 
Itm for xxviij lb of wexte ——— — xiiij§ 
Item for makenge of the wexte —--_—----_ ij vj 
Itm for shetynge of the hemage ——-—— xj 
Itm for mendyge of the bhenars ilij4 
Itm for a lowde of shorsys xvij! 
Itm a lowde of leyme —— vs 
Itm for mendyng®¢ of the glaswynders xij 
Itm for mendyng® of the byllropes vilj4 
Itm for mendynge of the cherge hosse ij§ vij4 
Itm for a shofyll va 
Itm for leyige outt for chygel vj§ viij4 
Itm for a loke and for naylls and becune —_—————— v4 ob 
Itm for makyn of the thugys ———-——--——_— -— xij 
Itm for baryng in of the Cyngyll —— iij4 
Itm for caryng of the whett & the barleye & lyynge ——— ij 
Itm leyd outt for y* seyd men att y* vysytasyon ————— ij§ 

Notes (to the above) : 

Fol. 22, line 14.—‘‘ coribe,” perhaps for corbel. 
Fol. 22, lines 27, 28, 29.—‘‘ toum.”’ Note that tomb is rendered here 


in three different ways. 
Fol. 23, line 11.—‘‘ secoiity ” =security. 
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Fol. 28, line 17.—‘‘ twyst’’=hinge. The part on which the doorturns 
or “ twists.” 

Fol, 23a, line 8.—‘‘ hyawt’’ =high altar. 

Fol. 23a, line 14.—‘ ghethered for the target.’ By an Act of 
Parliament (1466) Butts were obligatory and archery practice 
was enforced under penalty. This Act was confirmed in 1542. 

Fol. 23a, line 20.— broke seluer’’ =damaged or broken silver. This 
is the earliest instance in these accounts of the sale of Church 
Vessels after the Dissolution of the Monastic Houses, in 
anticipation of the further spoliation of Church property. 

Fol. 24, line 2.—‘‘ hellyng of the gaue’’=covering of the grave. 

Fol. 24, line 16.—‘‘ shetynge of the hemage’’=veiling oftheimage. It 
was customary to cover the images with a cloth during the 
penitential seasons. 

Fol. 24, line 18.—‘‘ shorsys ’’=rushes. 

Fol, 24, line 22.— cherge hosse’’=church house. 





SAXON INTERMENT NEAR PORTSLADE. 
By E. CECIL CURWEN. 

In March, 1931, workmen making a new bunker on the 14th 
hole of the West Hove Golf Course came upon a human 
skeleton. The situation is on the back of a low ridge, 280 
yards north-north-west of Benfield Farm, and 62 yards west 
of the corner of a hedge which bends round eastwards towards 
Hangleton Church. 


— — a 
| — 


— < 


OS 


WEAPONS FOUND WITH SAXON INTERMENT, BENFIELD, 
NEAR PORTSLADE, 1931 


® nenes , ° ‘ 


enews wee ee cower - re Ee 

The bones were found about 18 inches below the turf, and 
as ustial were completely smashed up by the labourers’ picks. 
It was clear, however, that the body had been lying extended 
on its back, with the head to the east-north-east. With it 
were found some iron weapons, viz., a shield-boss, spear-head, 
knife, large iron shield-stud, and parts of two others. ‘These 
weapons were found apparently near the middle of the body, 
but the men have no clear ideas as to details. There is a stain 
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of iron on the front of the neck of the right femur. All the 
iron objects are characteristic of the pagan Saxon period. 
Mr. E. T. Leeds, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
tells me that the large iron studs probably decorated and 
strengthened the wooden surround of the shield, and refers 
to Engelhart, Denmark'in the Early Iron Age, Thorsbjerg, 
plate 6. The iron knife bears distinct traces of the grain of 
the wooden haft, and also that of the wooden sheath, the 
junction of the two being clearly visible as an oblique line 
just in front of the rivet. 

These objects have been presented by the Golf Club to the 
Hove Museum. 





SUSSEX LANDS 
HELD BY ENGLISH RELIGIOUS HOUSES 
SITUATED OUTSIDE THE COUNTY. 

The lands held by the religious houses of Sussex prior to the 
Reformation are fairly well known. So also are the lands 
which belonged to the foreign or alien convents'such as Seez or 
Grestein and which were mostly taken from them in Henry 
V’sreign. But no attempt has been made to record the many 
small estates in Sussex held at some time or other by religious 
houses situated in other parts of England. 

In many instances the gift of these lands took place in very 
early days and the record of them will be of interest to many of 
our readers who are working at the history of their own 
locality. 

These lands are scattered all over the county and in many 
cases the donors are members of well-known families, if not 
historical personages themselves. 

The first instalment concerns the land of Reading Abbey, 
in the extreme NW. of the county and is contributed by 
Miss Alice M. Tudor. Contributions from other readers on 
the same lines will be welcomed. 

ED. 
A 
LAND HELD BY READING ABBEY IN FERNHURST 
AND THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

The gifts of land to Reading Abbey by Joscelin brother of 
Adeleide, widow of Henry I. included the Manor of Dudlesfold, 
or Didlesfold, as it is described in the Court Book of the Manor. 
One portion of this Manor lies in Fernhurst and one portion 
in Lurgashall. 

The extracts given below are from seven Charters 
confirming the gifts of Joscelin, conferring additional gifts 
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and, in one case, effecting an exchange. The Charters are 

undated, except that of Henry de Percy which is dated the 

first year of Richard I. (1189). 

There are three Charters of Jocelin, brother to Queen 
Adeleide. In the first the gifts are described as (I give the 
translation): ‘‘In the town of Petworth the land which 
belonged to Robert de Dudelefold and the land which belonged 
to Theodoric, and the land which belonged to Edwin Hunt, 
with all things pertaining”’ etc. . . “one piggery of ten 
sows and one hog, and free grazing of the same piggery and 
of nourishment.” Jocelin also granted to the Abbey, in this 
Charter, certain clearings in his domain, one virgate of land, 
and grazing for 40 pigs in his parks and enclosures, from the 
Feast of St. Martin to the Feast of St. Thomas. 

In the second Charter of Jocelin confirming these grants, 
Theodoric is described as Theodoric de Dudelesfold. 

In the third Charter, Jocelin gives “‘ the land of Fernhurst 
which appertained to Esshiete [Heyshott] and the mill of 
Sutton.” 

The fourth Charter is of William, Earl of Sussex, confirming 
the above mentioned gifts including ‘‘ one virgate of land in 
Kneppe.” 

In the next Charter dated 1189, Henry de Percy, son of 
Jocelin, confirms his father’s gifts, mention being made of the 
“land of Kneppa which Andrew holds.’ ‘This is doubtless 
the virgate of land given by Jocelin. 

The sixth Charter, one of Henry de Percy, concerns an 
exchange. The monks of Reading gave up their piggery and 
right of pannage, in consideration of which Henry gives them 
“half a virgate of land of Scheldefold which Godwin rufus 
held, with the man there dwelling with all things pertaining.” 

The last Charter is of William, fourth Earl of Sussex, who 
confirms all the gifts. In this Charter Kneppe becomes 
Knappa. 

NotE.—“ Scheldefold ”’ in Count William’s charter becomes ‘‘ Shelfeld.” 
There is land in Fernhurst to-day called ‘‘ Shalford.” 
‘‘Knappa.” In Fernhurst to-day there is a piece of wood- 
land, 40 acres, called Nappers. 

(Information from Reading Chartulary, Harl. MS. 1708, 
fol. 108-110). 


From Ministers’ Account, Henry VIII. 115.—Account of 
possessions of the late dissolved Monastery of Reading from 
Michelmas 30, Henry VIII. to Michelmas 31, Henry VIII. 
M.12 Sussex. 
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Dudlesfold.—Account of John Miller bailiff there. He 
accounts to the King’s Receiver General for rents of assize, 
etc., and ‘“‘ owes 6.13.4 for which he is discharged because he 
delivered it to Hugh Cooke late Abbot of Reading.”’ 


ALICE M. TUDOR. 


{The seven charters from which these notes are taken are 
full of interest for Sussex students. They are 13th century 
copies of the originals which must date chiefly from the second 
half of the 12th century. The first three are charters of 
Joscelin, son of Godfrey of Louvain, Duke of Brabant. His 
sister was Adelaide, or Adelicia, ‘the Fair Maid of Brabant.’ 
She was second wife and widow of Henry I., who founded 
Reading Abbey. She had been endowed by Henry with the 
Honour of Arundel which she brought to her second husband, 
William, Earl of Chichester and Earl of Sussex, as he is 
described in these charters, but better known to us as William 
d’Albini, Earl of Arundel. 

The first charter deals with land in Petworth held by Robert 
de Dudelesfald, etc., and the second gives 1008 rent in the 
Honour of Petworth. ‘The approximate date can be fixed by 
the mention of Hilary Bishop of Chichester, 1147-1169 ; and 
by the fact that Joscelin speaks of having attended the funeral 
of Queen Adelaide, his sister at Reading. 

It is a question how far the gifts should be described as 
‘in Petworth.’ ‘The terms are ‘ in villa de Petworth,’ ‘ honore 
de P.,’ ‘in tota tenura de P.’ 

The fourth charter is that of William Earl of Sussex and 
grandson of William d’Albini and Queen Adelaide. 

It is apparently placed out of order in the Chartulary as it 
confirms the fifth and sixth charters and mentions, in the past 
tense, persons named in them. 

The fifth and sixth charters are those of Henry de Percy, 
son of Joscelin, above-named, and Agnes de Percy, his wife, 
the heiress of the Percy family, by virtue of which inheritance 
Henry bore his mother’s name. ‘The fifth charter is dated 
the first year of King Richard (1189). 

The seventh charter is that of William, fourth Earl of 
Sussex, who describes Queen Adelaide as ‘mother of my 
uncle.’ 

A false impression exists that these lands were given by 
Adelaide herself to Reading Abbey, but the charters prove 
that they were all given after her death, c. 1151. 

For those who would care to study the history of these 
times, “England under the Normans and Angevins” 
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(H. W. C. Davis) will prove useful. A good pedigree of the 
Albini family will be found in “ The Official Baronage of 
England,” Vol. i, by J. E. Doyle, which also contains a 
striking drawing of William d’Albini in chain mail, taken from 
a sketch of his seal which exists in Lansdowne, MS. 203]. 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XV.—ST. BOTOLPH (NEXT BRAMBER). 
The Church of St. Botolph, which gives its name to the 
parish, is interesting by reason of the survival of its 
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pre-conquest Chancel arch, which has capitals reminiscent of 
Sompting tower-arch. From the evidence of the nave quoins 
it would seem that the south wall is largely of the same date. 





4 
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In the 13th century an aisle was added on the north, but this 
became ruinous and the arcade is now built up. The Chancel 
was rebuilt in the 14th century, when certain windows were 
inserted. A note and illustration of the Churchwardens’ 
initials and date 1630 on the south door are given in S.N.Q. 
vol. i, p.254. The low side window in the south wall of the 
Chancel is illustrated in S.A.C., xii, p.175. 
W.H.G. 





SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I.—A local meeting of the Society took place on May oth, 
when a party of about 70 met at Clayton Church, which was 
described by Mr. P. M. Jobnston, F.S.A., with a special 
reference to the well-known wall paintings with the preservation 
of which he was closely connected. 

The party then journeyed to Oldland Mill, where they saw 
the collection of Sussex country implements and inspected 
the mill itself under the guidance of Mr. Frederick Harrison, 
F.S.A., to whose efforts the preservation of the Mill is mainly 
due. The Mill is held by the Sussex Archeological Trust, and 
with a view to increasing the interest of members in their 
property, an account of the Mill with a sketch of its working 
is included in this number of S.N.Q. 

After tea, Ditchling Church was visited, and Mr. Johnston 
again acted as cicerone to one of our most beautiful churches. 
He pleaded for the photographing of detail instead of the 
general view more generally favoured by the amateur and also 
for the use of local material by the modern builder. A drawing 
of the fine tomb of Henry Poole in the N. transept will be 
found on p.204 made by Mr. E. F. Harvey, together with a 
note on the family and armorial bearings of Henry Poole by 
Brig.-Gen. Fane Lambarde, F.S.A. 


II.—The Summer Meeting took place on Tuesday, June 
gth, when the rain prevented the attendance of many, but 
the expedition was well worth the bravery of those who 
ignored the weather, and no rain fell after Boxgrove was 
reached. 

That splendid church was described by Mr. W. D. Peckham, 
who pointed out the special points for observation. The 
party then drove on to the Grand Stand on Goodwood Race 
Course where, by kind permission of our President, the Duke 
of Richmond, the party ate their lunch under cover and 
listened to a talk by Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, F.S.A., on the 
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adjoining Trundle and his excavations there in 1930. Some 
of the party went to the top, but no views were possible. 
Others were shown round the site by Dr. Curwen, while a 
large number went on to see Singleton Church. This was 
described by Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., and special attention 
being called to the pre-Norman work. 

Thence the whole gathering turned back to Goodwood and 
were shown round the House in parties of 40 by members of 
the staff. The gardens also were thrown open for the pleasure 
of the visitors, who went away feeling most grateful to His 
Grace for his kindness, and appreciating all the hard work of 
those concerned in making the gathering a great success, 


III.—A successful local meeting took place on Friday, July 
roth, when a party visited Wilmington Priory, which is vested 
in the Sussex Archeological Trust. 

Wilmington Church was visited and the party then went 
to Horselunges Manor and Hellingly Church. Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey, F.S.A., kindly acted as cicerone throughout the 
expedition. 


IV.—A local meeting will be held at West Tarring on 
Saturday, September 12th. Particulars can be obtained from 
Hon. Secs., Barbican House. 


V.—Mr. Alban Head, F.S.A., a member of the Sussex 
Archeological Society, who had since the end of the war lived 
at Watersfield, died in June last and by his will has made 
various benefactions of considerable interest to archzeologists. 

His Cissbury flints he gives to the Worthing Museum, and, 
subject to this gift, the British Museum has the right to select 
from his collections such objects of archeological, 
ethnographical, and historical interest as it may wish to keep 
(but not to sell). After the British Museum has made its 
choice, a similar right of selection is given to the Sussex 
Archeological Society and then in turn to the Brighton 
Museum and the Worthing Museum. In the same way the 
Sussex Arch ological Society is given a prior right to choose 
from Mr. Head’s books any which it may wish to keep. 

In addition to his collection of flints, and many miscellaneous 
objects, Mr. Head had since he came to Sussex acquired many 
specimens of old Sussex agricultural implements, and also a 
remarkably fine collection of harness brasses. This last will 
probably find a home in the British Museum, where it will 
be an item of great interest to visitors from a much wider 
area than Sussex. 
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NOTES. 


AN OLD WINDOW.—The fenestration of the earlier timber- 
framed houses has in most cases been altered at a later date, 
and the opportunity does not often occur of seeing the windows 
of a time when glazing'was a very expensive item and cottages 
were not given the luxury. 

aa deat In 1914 the last 
tt ti, portion of a_ small 
timber-framed house 
in the High Street of 
Uckfield was about to 
be pulled down, but 
on request of the 
writer it was allowed 
to stand for an hour 
or so whilst a camera 
was borrowed and a 
record of an interesting 
feature secured. 

The window, as was 
usual, was formed by 
square upright bars set 
diagonally in the fram- 
ing and a few inches apart, and the opening was no doubt 
closed, when necessary, by a hinged or sliding shutter, a 
“wind door.” 

At a later date a glazed sash had been fixed in a different 
position and this opening sealed with plaster. 

To let in light and keep out draught, oiled fabric has at 
times been found fastened to the inside of the bars; but in 
this instance rabbit skins, cleared of most of the fur, had been 
tacked on, and through these light could have but poorly 
penetrated. The tacks and portions of the skins can be seen 
in the illustration. 








EDWARD YATES. 


GROVE NAMES.—In regard to these and other Sussex 
place-names it should be remembered that the weald extended 
also into Surrey and Kent. In this wooded country the word 
“grove ’’ in the sense of ‘‘ wood ”’ has no distinctive value. 

In the Low Weald of Surrey the word occurs in practically 
every parish, and always denotes an excavation and not a 
wood. I may instance Open Grove Wood in Capel parish. 
Clear examples are The Grove in Lingfield parish, a long mine 
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or marl pit and Six Acre Groves in Charlwood. These are 
both extensive excavations. Also Blackgrove Farm, 
Tandridge, a large water-filled pit and extensive excavations. 

In the border parishes of Sussex there are Hammer Grove 
near Forest Row, adjoining Minepit Wood, and Four Acre 
Grove in Worth Park—old iron diggings. 

The N.E.D. quotes ‘‘ The groves were places where soil was 
graved for repairing the banks.” 

The actual physical condition of the sites should carry more 
weight than the haphazard spelling of medieval documents. 


ERNEST STRAKER. 


CREMATIONS AT SELSEY.—An interesting find was made 
early this year (1931) by a workman in the clay bed at Selsey. 
One spit’s depth from the surface he struck a patch of ashes, 
charcoal and burnt bones, eighteen inches in diameter. ‘The 
edges of the deposit were clearly marked and the whole 
continued to a depth of eighteen inches. Two feet to the 
west-ward and two feet nine inches from the surface, he 
uncovered a small vessel [C in diagram]. The next spade- 
thrust broke the largest vessel [B] but it has been restored. 
[A] was recovered intact. The largest vessel contained clay 
and burnt bones. 

A, is a small, well-shaped pot, but of inferior grey ware. 
C, is light grey, mottled with red, similar to another example. 
from Sussex in the British Museum. The largest vessel, B, 
is the well-known type of olla, of fine grey ware decorated with 
lattice design. It is an early type, as the edge of the rim does 
not overhang the widest part of the vessel. 

It would appear that two pits had been dug for the burial, 
one to contain the ashes from the pyre, and the other to 
contain the pots, into the largest of which as many of the 
bones as possible had been collected. The burial belongs 
probably to the first or second century A.D. 

A somewhat similar burial, though perhaps earlier in date, 
was found in the ‘‘cliffs’’ at Selsey, two years ago. Only one 
vessel was used, which contained the bones and was covered 
with what appeared to be a tile. The vessel was similar in 
shape to A, but of red ware, and about five inches high and 
eight inches in diameter at the widest part. It appeared to 
have been placed in a pit, into which the remainder of the 
pyre was shovelled and the whole stamped down with such 
force that both tile and vessel were broken. This burial 
was found two feet from the surface, under ploughed land. 


G. M. WHITE. 
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SAMIAN WARE.—Herewith is a sketch of the decoration 
on a fragment of Samian found at Wiggonholt (1930). It is 
part of a No. 37 in Dragendorff’s classification, and represents 
Venus standing by a 
column, as illustrated 
by Déchelette (No. 
184). I do not think 
it has been recorded 
before in England. 
The pot is probably 
the work of Doeccus of 
Lezoux, who affects 
urns in his designs, 
and is dated about 
I140A.D. Thefragment 
is now in the West 
Sussex Golf Club 
house along with other 
Wiggonholt finds. 

S. E. WINBOLT. 








QUERIES. 


PLAGUE STONES.—As it would be interesting to know if 
there are any other stones of this sort still existing in Sussex 
this note is inserted here in the hope that, it may produce 
other information : 

In September, 1930, I visited an interesting old house called 
Scrag Oak in the parish of Wadhurst, which was then for sale. 
In the garden on the west side was a large grey stone which 
had been moved from another position on the property and 
was locally designated as a Plague Stone. It was a block 
some three feet square, slightly. irregular in shape, and in 
the centre it had been hollowed out to form a deep basin, 
in one corner of which there appeared to be a small opening 
to allow any excess of liquid to flow away. 

Upon asking in Notes and Queries (Oct. 4th, 1930) the 
purpose of these stones, I was told that they are mentioned 
by Defoe in his ‘‘ History of the Plague.” More information 
can be obtained from ‘‘ The Great Plague of London’’ by 
Walter G. Bell, and those at Settle and Bentham are described 
by the late Harry Speight in his ‘‘ Craven and North-West 
Highlands.” Others are mentioned in vols. v. (p.293) and 
xii. (pp.52-99) of the ‘ Transactions of the Lanc. and Ches. 
Antiquarian Society.”’ 
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There is such a stone half a mile from Penrith which was 
used during the plague of 1597; there is the Great Stone or 
Plague Stone at Stratford, still standing by the highroad 
half way between Stratford and Old Trafford; there is one 
near Congleton Edge and there used to be and probably still 
is such a stone on the highroad between Manchester and 
Altrincham, near Sale, in Cheshire. Yet another used to 
stand on Ridge Lane Bulk in the Dalton Estate, Lancaster 
but has been moved to the garden at Thurnham Hall. 

The purpose of these stones was to enable those affected by 
the plague, or who had been subject to contagion, to get 
provisions by placing coins in the basin which for disinfecting 
purposes was filled with vinegar. The unaffected person 
placed provisions on the wide ledge of the stone, took the coins 
and then retired. WOLSELEY. 


COLLINS OF NEW ENGLAND .—This family used the same 
arms as Collins of Socknersh Manor in Brightling, i.e., Gules, 
on a bend, Or three martlets Azure within a border Ermine. 
Joseph Collins, of Eastham on Cape Cod was one of the early” 
settlers in that township, where he married Ruth Knowles in 
1072. 

Mr. A. E. Collins, in S.N.Q. I, p.124, states that Thomas 
Collins, Citizen and Barber Chirurgion of London (a grandson 
of William Collins of Burwash) bequeathed a silver ewer, 
engraved with these arms, to the Company of Barber Surgeons 
in 1657. It appears from his will that James Seaward, his 
sister's son, was then living in Virginia. Had he another 
nephew, Joseph Collins, in New England ? Perhaps one of 
your subscribers can supply the missing link. 

Cromer House, Teddington. R. G. FITZGERALD UNIACKE. 


DUNSEES.—Miss Pullein asks for the origin or significance 
of a field-name pronounced Dun-sees, at the northern extremity 
of Greenhouse Farm, Rotherfield ? Local tradition gives it 
as the site of a Danish-Saxon fight. The name may possibly 
apply only to the NE. corner of the field of about 20 acres 
which is on a hill-side near Mark Cross. 


WILMINGTON GIANT.—Mrs. Harold Hardy asks if the 


similarity of the figure of the Giant to the astronomical 
representation of the constellation Bootes has been noticed ? 


QUERN STONE.—Mr. Frederick Harrison would be very 
grateful for a quern-stone for the Museum at Oldland Mill to 
illustrate the early methods of grinding. 


r] 
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REPLIES. 


DEDICATION OF HOVE, OLD CHURCH.—A reply to the 
Rev. Canon Meyrick’s enquiry is found in the Dunkin 
Collections now in the British Museum. 


“16 Aug. 1503. John Strode of Houva in diocese of Chichester. 
‘My body to be buried in the churchyard of St. Andrew in hove.’ 
P.C.C. 24, Blameyr.” 

**21 Dec. 1545, 37 Henry VIII. ‘ Elizabeth Taylor wydow, in Sussex 
in parish of Hove, to be buried within St. Andrew’s Churchyard in the 
parish of Hove.’ Archdeaconry of Lewes. A.1. f. 756.” 

**1537. William Jordan. ‘My bodytobe buried in the churchyard 
of St. Andrew’s in Hove.’ Consist. Ct w. f. 26.” 

Although the above entries prove that the dedication goes back to the 
beginning of the 16th century they donot preclude an earlier alteration 
of the dedication. It would be interesting if Canon Meyrick would 
give us his reasons against St. Andrew being the patron Saint. 

The above notes are taken from the Dunkin Collections. 
Add. MS. 39366. ED. 


THE MANOR OF IMMESWORTH (p.169).—In the Calendar 
of Inquisitions Post Mortem, Vol. viii., p.301, 17 Ed. III. 
(1343-4) it appears that Roger Salaman held Imeworth by 
Kingston in Surrey. ED. 


SALMON CHANTRY (p.170).—In the Tithe Map Schedule 
of Rudgwick dated 15th December, 1840, a meadow at Hale 
Farm is called Chantry Meadow. 

SPENCER D. SECRETAN. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


English Trade in the Middle Ages, by L. F. Salzman, 
M.A., F.S.A. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1931. Small octavo, 
xii and 464 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 

This cannot be regarded as in any special sense a Sussex 
book, but its author, Mr. Salzman, has been so long and so 
prominently connected with the Sussex Archzeological Society 
and has rendered such conspicuous service as Honorary Editor 
of its Collections for more than twenty years, that a short 
notice will no doubt be welcome to many readers of S.N.Q. 

Like Mr. Salzman’s previous works on English Life in the 
Middle Ages and English Industries of the Middle Ages, 
the book is full of interest both for the student and the 
general reader. It is packed from cover to cover with 
facts and apt examples, and is scholarly and learned without 
being in the least dull. No theories are propounded and no 
arguments are put forward, and it is clear that Mr, Salzman 
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does not write to bolster up any preconceived ideas. But 
every now and then he permits himself a shrewd dig at some 
ancient or modern foible or some pretentious dogma. 

Sussex sources are naturally quoted here and there. Thus 
we learn from a footnote on p.193 that in 1343 the rector of 
St. John-sub-Castro, Lewes, belonged to a gang of robbers. 
The references to the wool trade and the comparative figures 
given on p.224 and also on p.307 show that relatively speaking 
the wool trade of Sussex was not of great importance. 

Perhaps most interesting of all to Sussex readers are the 
details as to the extent of maritime trade in the Middle Ages. 
Mr. Salzman has wnearthed some returns relating to 
Winchelsea which set out the port dues collected from 1267 
to 1272 (see pp.215-6 and 355). During the period ships came 
to Winchelsea from English ports such as Chichester, Shoreham, 
Dartmouth, Teignmouth, Yarmouth, and Dunwich; from 
French ports like Rouen, Harfleur, Dieppe, Treport, Eu, 
Abbeville, Boulogne and Calais; from Damme, Gravelines 
the Swyne and Middelburgh in the Low Countries ; and even 
from Ardales, Fuenterrabia and San Sebastian in Spain. It 
is perhaps not too much to hope that Mr. Salzman will give 
Sussex readers further extracts from these Winchelsea records. 

F.B.S. 

The Monumental Effigies of Sussex, by H. R. Mosse, M.D. 
Combridges, Hove. 3s. 6d. 

This is a very handy little book containing a complete list 
of Sussex brasses and monumental effigies down to 1650. It 
contains a very large amount of very useful information in 
a short form about the persons commemorated. There are 
diagrams of armour of different dates and of a heraldic shield 
which should prove most instructive to the wanderer among 
the churches of Sussex. There is one appendix dealing with 
civilian costume and priestly vestments and another giving 
the arms of the families mentioned in the text. Lists of the 
dates of the various monuments and of their distribution 
about the county add to the value and completeness of the 
volume, which is of pocket size. 

It may seem thankless to call attention to slips, but there 
is a curious one on p.7 regarding Elizabeth Wakehurst. She 
and her sister Margaret were co-heiresses of their grandfather, 
Richard Wakehurst, and by their marriages to the brothers 
Richard and Nicholas Culpeper carried the Wakehurst estates 
into the latter family. ‘The statement that Elizabeth’s 
“father-in-law was the last male heir of the family” is 
therefore incorrect. Another error on the next page is due 
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in the first place to the pedigree in S.A.C. xlviii which gives 
the date of Margaret Culpeper’s death as 1509. The brass 
in Ardingly Church gives the date quite clearly as 1504. 

We hope that many will avail themselves of this little book. 
It must have entailed an enormous amount of labour which 
will be appreciated by those who enjoy the fruit of it. 

Sussex Genealogies, compiled by John Comber. W. 
Heffer & Sons, Cambridge. 

The volume dealing with the Horsham centre has now been 
published. It contains a mass of information about Sussex 
families in that neighbourhood which is invaluable to searchers, 

The print is good and the matter well set out. The issue 
of subsequent volumes dealing with various centres of Sussex 
depends largely on the support which the present one receives. 

The death of Mr. Comber, followed with tragic suddenness 
by that of Sir William Bull, who had undertaken the 
publication of the series, will be fresh in the minds of members 
of the Sussex Archeological Society. All those who are 
interested in genealogical matters should support the issue 
of the subsequent volumes which must otherwise remain in MS, 

The matter is now in the capable hands of Mr. L. F. 
Salzman, F.S.A. 

The Sussex County Magazine has contained several articles 
of special interest to archeologists in its recent numbers. The 
description of the excavation of the Roman Villa at Southwick 
and the articles on the Glass Industry, both by Mr. S. E. 
Winbolt, are cases in point. The find by Miss Pulleine of a 
portion of a 14th century poem, “ The Seven Penetential 
Psalms,’’ among the Nevill papers at Eridge is an instance of 
the good fortune that all searchers hope may one day be theirs. 
A fine photograph of the tomb in Chichester Cathedral of 
Richard, Earl of Arundel and his wife, illustrates, the June 
instalment of ‘“‘ A Countryman’s Diary.” 

We all sympathise with the Rev. A. A. Evans as to an 
eyesore and a plague of white marble which is destroying the 
dignity and peace of our churchyards at the present moment. 
We are in the grasp of a bad fashion and it is our duty to protest, 


The Sussex Coast and Edward III’s Wars, by Rev. E. H. 
Rudkin (T. R..Beckett, Eastbourne, 6d.) 

This little pamphlet which first appeared in the Sussex 
County Magazine, has been republished by the author, the 
Rector of Ninfield, as a contribution to the history of the 
Hundred of Ninfield and the neighbouring part of the Sussex 
Coast. Any study of a special point is always valuable and 
we hope that the writer will be rewarded for his patient research. 





